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grave an error as those who condemned her as a wanton.
For it is not the novelist's business to champion at all, any
more than it is his business to judge. His job is to create
and interpret. Shakespeare does not champion Desde-
mona, nor does he give Othello the title of Desdemona: a
Pure Woman, though he might have felt every bit as
justified as Hardy in doing so. He creates and interprets,
and manages also to do something else for which there is
no recipe: he touches us to tears of pity. But for Hardy
mere creation and interpretation was not enough. He
must come boldly out on the side of purity. He took up,
in fact, a Moral Attitude. With the inevitable result that
we -wonder today what all the fuss was about. We are
no longer scandalized or outraged by Tess's behaviour,
and it is only by some intangible and touching quality of
greatness in Tess herself that we are moved to any emotions
resembling pity at all.

This peculiar quality in Tess, recognized by many
writers but never really explained, brings us up at once
against the question of plot. For Tess is the one major
character in the whole range of Hardy's varied and often
impossible characters who transcends the elaborate archi-
tecture of the plots, who is doomed yet who in some
strange way escapes and lives on beyond her doom and
the pages of the book. "Tess", as Mr E. M. Forster has
very well said, "conveys the feeling that she is greater than
destiny." This is so true, and Mr Forster then proceeds to
discuss the question of Hardy's plots so well that I cannot
resist quoting him a second time:

Hardy arranges events with, emphasis on causality, the ground plan
is a plot, and the characters are ordered to acquiesce to its require-
ments. . . , His characters are involved in various snares, they are
finally bound hand and foot, there is a ceaseless emphasis on fate, and
yet for all the sacrifices made to it, we never see the action as a living
thing as we see it in Bernice or Antigone or The Cherry Orchard.
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